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RECORD OF POLITICAL EVENTS. 

[From November n, 1898, to May 10, 1899.] 
I. THE UNITED STATES. 

PEACE WITH SPAIN. — The treaty of peace was signed December 

10. Spain relinquished Cuba, and the United States assumed, for the 
period of its occupancy of that island, full international responsibility for 
the protection of life and property. The United States also undertook 
to adjudicate and settle all claims of its citizens against Spain that had 
arisen since the beginning of the last Cuban insurrection. Spain ceded to 
the United States Porto Rico and its other West Indian islands, the island 
of Guam in the Ladrones and all of the Philippines. The United States 
promised to pay to Spain $20,000,000 (a sum approximately equivalent to 
the gold value of the debt charged upon the Philippines) ; to admit for ten 
years to the ports of the Philippines Spanish ships and merchandise on 
the same terms as American ; and " to obtain the release of all Spanish 
prisoners in the hands of the insurgents in Cuba and the Philippines." 
Provision was made by which natives of the Peninsula, remaining in the 
territories relinquished or ceded by Spain, should be protected in their civil 
rights and might preserve Spanish nationality ; but the political status and 
the civil rights of the native inhabitants of the ceded territories were left 
to the determination of the United States Congress. — The treaty encoun- 
tered strong opposition in the United States Senate (see p. 367), but was 
approved February 6. It received the signature of the Queen Regent 
of Spain, March 1 7. Ratifications were exchanged at Washington, April 

11, the French ambassador, M. Cambon, acting as representative of Spain. 
Preparations were at once made for the resumption of diplomatic relations, 
by the appointments of Mr. Bellamy Storer as United States minister at 
Madrid and of the Duke of Arcos as Spanish minister at Washington. 

THE PHILIPPINES During the negotiations at Paris it became 

clear that Aguinaldo and his associates hoped that the Philippines would 
be placed upon the same footing as Cuba ; and the papers transmitted by 
President McKinley to the Senate with the treaty of peace showed that this 
hope had been in some degree encouraged by our consuls at Singapore 
and at Hongkong. Upon the conclusion of the treaty Aguinaldo's agent, 
Agoncillo, protested that Spain, having lost control of the Philippines, 
could not cede them. Negotiations at Manila, in January, between com- 
missioners of Aguinaldo and officers appointed by General Otis, defined the 
attitude of the Tagalos : they desired American protection against other 
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powers, but were unwilling to accord to the United States any control over 
the Philippine Republic. The United States government, on the other 
hand, had promptly disavowed the compromising utterances attributed, 
during the summer of 1 898, to its consuls ; had cautioned them and the 
naval and military commanders at Manila to give no pledges ; and had 

consistently refused to recognize the Philippine Republic Presidential 

instructions regarding the government of the islands were addressed, 
December 21, to the Secretary of War, declaring that, under the rights of 
sovereignty acquired from Spain and in fulfillment of the obligations thereby 
assumed, the military power of the United States was to be extended with all 
possible dispatch over the whole of the ceded territory ; that the mission of 
the United States was to be one of " benevolent assimilation"; that, "so far 
as practicable," the civil and criminal laws of the territory were to be retained 
and administered by the ordinary tribunals ; that, under the same limitation, 
the local government was to be left undisturbed or placed in the hands of 
native officials ; that those who accepted the supremacy of the United States 
were to be protected in their private rights, but those who resisted were 
to be brought to submission by " the strong arm of authority." These 
instructions were transmitted to General Otis December 27, and were in 
part incorporated in a proclamation issued by him January 4. The asser- 
tions of sovereignty and the threats of forcible subjection were omitted, 
and only the promises retained ; but even in this form the American pro- 
gram was received with resentment. The announcement, January 16, 
that the President had appointed three civil commissioners (J. G. Schur- 
man, president of Cornell University ; Colonel Charles Denby, ex-minister 
to China ; and Professor D. C.Worcester of Michigan University), who were 
to proceed forthwith to the Philippines and to act with Admiral Dewey and 
General Otis as an advisory board on matters of administration, failed to 
conciliate native opinion. It was known that nearly 10,000 American regu- 
lars had been ordered to Manila ; and it was apparently in order to antici- 
pate these reinforcements that, on the evening of February 4, the Tagal 
army, which had retained positions encircling Manila since the surrender 
of the city, opened hostilities by a general attack upon the American lines. 
Aguinaldo, however, declared that the fighting had not been authorized by 
him, and asked for an armistice. This General Otis refused. — At the 
outbreak of the war in Luzon, the Tagalos claimed to have 30,000 men 
under arms, while the Americans had a nominal strength of 18,800. Be- 
tween the 5th and the 10th the American troops, supported by the guns of 
the fleet, drove the insurgents from the immediate environment of the city. 
Upon the arrival of reinforcements from the United States, the Americans 
assumed the offensive : on March 13-15 they seized the line of the Pasig 
River and put gunboats on the Laguna de Bay, dividing the Tagal 
forces ; and during the last week in March they drove the bulk of the 
insurgent army to the north, capturing Malolos. In the second week of 
April they cleared the Laguna de Bay of hostile vessels and raided the 
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country to the east and south ; late in April and early in May they made a 
second energetic movement northward, capturing Calumpit, Balinag and 
San Fernando. During the latter part of April and in May the Tagal 
forces were further harassed by an uprising of hostile tribes in their rear. 
— The American losses during these three months (February-April) were 
about 200 killed and 1 1 00 wounded ; the insurgent losses were many times 
greater. — On April 28 the Tagal leaders made overtures tor peace, 
proposing an armistice and the submission of terms to a Philippine Con- 
gress. General Otis, however, demanded unconditional surrender; and the 
negotiations, which continued to the close of the Record, led to no immediate 
results. — During the conflict in Luzon, some progress was made in extend- 
ing American authority over the other islands. The city of Iloilo, in 
Panay, where a native government had been established under the auspices 
of the Philippine Republic, was occupied, February 11, after a short 
bombardment, by an American force of 1200 men, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Miller. On February 26 the navy took peaceful possession of 
the town of Cebu in the island of the same name ; and early in March 
troops were landed at Cebu and at Bacolod in Negros Island, in the latter 
place upon invitation of the native authorities, who were not in sympathy 
with the Luzon insurgents and desired American protection against the 
marauding hill tribes of the interior. The islands of Leyte and Samar were 
similarly occupied about the middle of March. — The Spanish prisoners 
held by the Americans were duly sent back to Spain, the last contingent 
embarking at Manila, March 11; but the Tagalos, even before the out- 
break of hostilities, refused to deliver their prisoners to General Otis, 
asserting their intention to treat directly with Spain as regarded their mili- 
tary prisoners and with the Vatican as regarded the clerical captives. Early 
in February the Spanish government gave notice at Washington that it 
intended to open negotiations with the Tagalos and to charge the United 
States with the expense. On March 1 2 General Otis notified the Spanish 
commissioners that he could not permit the payment of money to the insur- 
gents, and forbade them to pass the American lines. The Spanish govern- 
ment protested ; and on April 1 5 Otis authorized the commissioners to 
reopen negotiations and to offer, in exchange for the Spanish prisoners, 
1 500 native prisoners captured by the Americans. On the 28th Aguinaldo 
notified the commissioners that he was treating for peace with the Ameri- 
cans and would not discuss any exchange of prisoners except in connec- 
tion with the terms of peace. — The health of the American troops in the 
Philippines remained good throughout the six months. The average sick 
list, which had risen above twelve per cent in October, fell below seven per 
cent in April. From the end of June, 1898, when the first expedition landed, 
to the end of April, 1899, there were 278 deaths from disease. — Upon 
the ratification of the treaty with Spain, April 11, the volunteers in the 
Philippines were entitled to discharge ; and, although Congress had author- 
ized their reenlistment for six months, it did not appear that any consider- 
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able proportion desired further service. Arrangements were accordingly 
made to replace them as rapidly as possible. On April 20 it was officially 
stated that 2 1, 000 regulars were in the islands or under orders to proceed 
there, and that 9000 more would be sent. 

THE OTHER NEW TERRITORIES. — On January 17 Commander 
Taussig of the Bennington hoisted the American flag over Wake Island, 
an uninhabited atoll midway between the Philippines and the Hawaiian 
Islands ; and at the close of the month he took formal possession of Guam 
and organized a native government. — The commissioners appointed to 
frame a plan of government for the territory of Hawaii recommended, in a 
report published in December, that United States citizenship be conferred 
upon all whites, and upon all persons of African or Hawaiian descent who 
were Hawaiian citizens before sovereignty was assumed by the United 
States ; that a governor and a secretary of the territory and all federal 
judicial officers be appointed by the President; that the other territorial 
officers, administrative and judicial, be appointed by the governor and 
confirmed by the territorial Senate ; and that the legislature consist of fif- 
teen senators and thirty representatives, possessing a certain property or 
income and chosen by a limited electorate (educational qualification of 
voters for representatives, property qualification also of voters for sena- 
tors). As Congress failed to adopt this or any other plan, the islands 
remained under military government ; but the ordinary courts continued to 
administer the established laws of the territory. — General Guy V. Henry, 
appointed to succeed General Brooke as military governor of Porto Rico, 
announced, December 30, that in making appointments to office he proposed 
to give preference to Porto-Ricans of anti-Spanish sympathies. American 
heads were selected for the departments of public works and of education 
and for the health board ; a director of the postal service was sent from 
Washington, and a few Americans were appointed as customs officers ; 
but with these exceptions the insular and local government was intrusted, 
under the general control of the American military authorities, to Porto- 
Ricans. The insular cabinet was reconstructed early in March by the ap- 
pointment of Senors Acuna (State), Navarro (Justice), Degetau (Interior) 
and Dr. Coll (Finance). The Porto-Rican courts continued to administer 
civil justice. The municipal councils were reorganized with equal repre- 
sentation, so far as possible, of the Liberal and Radical parties. Sine- 
cures were abolished and salaries reduced ; municipal taxes on the meat 
business were replaced by liquor and tobacco licenses ; civil marriage was 
authorized, and a public-school law framed ; and mortgage foreclosures and 
judgment sales of land were stayed for one year. A threatened famine in 
the interior districts was met, in March, by authorizing the post-command- 
ers to distribute food. Relief work was also provided: nearly 15,000 men 
were employed in road-building, at an expenditure of about $125,000 a 
month. — For tariff changes and the readjustment of the monetary system, 
see Cuba. — A temporary executive order of May 1 opened trade between 
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Porto Rico and the United States to all vessels, foreign as well as Ameri- 
can. — At the close of April General Henry was relieved of his command, 
and General George W. Davis was appointed as his successor. — On 
April 19 commissioners, " representing the Porto-Rican people," submitted 
to President McKinley a petition for the admission of the people to United 
States citizenship and for the establishment of a civil government. The 
President explained that the question must be settled by Congress. 

CUBA. — The withdrawal of the Spanish forces was gradually ac- 
complished, without other incidents than occasional quarrels (especially at 
Havana in December) between Spanish and Cuban officers. When, on 
January 1, the control of the island was formally transferred to the Ameri- 
can commissioners, there remained about 40,000 Spanish soldiers, who 
were placed upon the extraterritorial footing of a foreign army in a friendly 

land. The last of these embarked for Spain February 6 The military 

government of the island was intrusted to General Brooke as governor- 
general, with other generals as governors of the six provinces and of the 
city of Havana, which was made a separate military district. April 17 
the number of provinces was reduced by consolidating Pinar del Rio with 
rural Havana, and Matanzas with Santa Clara. Side by side with this 
military government, and under its control, a civil government was gradu- 
ally organized for the island. On January 1 7 General Brooke selected a 
cabinet consisting of Setters Capote (State and Interior), Desvernine (Jus- 
tice and Education), Lanuza (Agriculture) and Yanez (Public Works); and 
in February these four secretaries were invested with the powers exercised 
by the autonomist secretaries under the recent Spanish regime. On May 4 
a supreme court was established. Civil governors were selected to co6p- 
erate with the military governors in the several provinces, and municipal 
government throughout the island was left in the hands of the native 
authorities with enlarged powers. A municipal police was organized at 
Havana and rural constabularies were formed in the provinces. These 
forces and their officers were largely drawn from the Cuban army. In 
general, from the insular cabinet down, the persons selected for offices 
belonged to the anti-Spanish party, but leading patriots who were not 
appointed denounced the selections as unrepresentative. — By a decree 
of March 25, radical reforms were introduced in the system of taxation. 
Octrois, taxes on food and many other taxes were abolished, and the land 
tax was reduced. The sale of land for debts contracted prior to January 
1, 1899, was suspended until May 1, 1901. — A new customs tariff was pub- 
lished at Washington in December and was put in force January 1. Its 
rates were lower than those of the provisional tariff of the previous summer. 
A similar tariff with still lower rates was put in force in Porto Rico Febru- 
ary 1. In both tariffs the rates were expressed in American money; and 
further executive orders, fixing the value of Spanish coins, placed both 
islands upon a gold basis. — By executive order of December 13, the coast- 
ing trade of Cuba was opened to American as well as to Cuban vessels. 
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— Negotiations for the disbandment of the Cuban army, conducted at 
Washington by commissioners appointed by the Cuban Assembly (see last 
Record, p. 750), were interrupted by the death of General Garcia, 
December 1 1 , and, when renewed, failed to lead to agreement. At the 
end of January the United States government opened negotiations with 
General Gomez, and secured from him, as commander-in-chief, acceptance 
of its proposals, according to which the United States was to advance 
$3,000,000 for distribution among the Cuban soldiers and, upon receipt 
of this sum, the army was to be disbanded. The Assembly decided, 
March 1, that this offer was inadequate and should be refused; and on 
the nth it declared Gomez a traitor and deprived him of his command. 
Cuban sentiment, however, supported Gomez ; and the Assembly, failing 
to obtain better terms, voted, April 4, the disbandment of the army and its 
own dissolution. Early in April the Cuban generals reelected Gomez as 
commander-in-chief, and empowered him to make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the United States authorities. It was stated on the 18th that 
the rolls showed the existence of a Cuban army of 6000 officers and 42,000 
men, and that, excluding officers and recent recruits, there were nearly 
40,000 soldiers entitled to a share of the money advanced by the United 
States. — Relief measures against famine were practically confined to 
the distribution of rations on a large scale and the employment of the 
needy in public works. It was stated in March that those of the reconcen- 
trados who had survived could not support themselves, unless supplied with 
oxen, agricultural implements and seed ; but no systematic measures were 
taken for providing such assistance. — During the period under review, 
peace and order were generally maintained. Outbreaks of brigandage in 
several provinces were suppressed either by the rural police or by the 
American troops or, in some instances, by the Cuban troops. March 18, 
19 and 20 there was a series of conflicts, in which more than sixty persons 
were killed or wounded, between the disorderly negro element of Havana 
and the municipal police; and a similar though less serious outbreak 
occurred April 23. During the autumn and early winter there were occa- 
sional complaints, both in Cuba and in Porto Rico, of misconduct on the 
part of American soldiers; and on November 14 excesses of negro vol- 
unteers near Santiago led to a conflict with the rural police and the loss 
of several lives. All trouble of this character ceased with the withdrawal 
of the volunteers from the islands and the substitution of regular regi- 
ments. — The health of the American troops was excellent. Havana was 
reported, in April, to be free from yellow fever, and its mortality for that 
month was less than half that recorded for April, 1898. 

OTHER FOREIGN RELATIONS. — The British- American Commis- 
sion reassembled at Washington November 10 and adjourned February 20. 
It was reported that the commissioners were unable to agree upon any 
method of dealing with the Alaskan boundary dispute, and that the two 
governments would try to settle this question before the commission 
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reassembled. Vacancies in the commission, resulting from the deaths of 
Mr. Dingley (January 13) and of Lord Herschell (March 1), were filled 
by the appointments of S. E. Payne, M.C., and of Baron Russell of 
Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of England. — Political relations with 
Germany were improved : by a speech made by Secretary of State von 
Biilow in the Imperial Parliament February n, in which he asserted 
that the rumors of German designs upon the Philippines and the reports 
of tension between German and American officers at Manila were base- 
less fabrications of the foreign press; by an official request, at the close 
of the same month, that the United States should undertake the protec- 
tion of German life and property in the Philippines ; by the simultaneous 
withdrawal of the German war vessels from the archipelago ; and by the 
appointment, March 2, of Prince Henry to relieve Admiral Diedrichs of 
the command of the German fleet in East-Asiatic waters. In the field 
of commercial relations, controversy continued over the interpretation of 
" the most favored nation " clause in the German- American treaties ; and 
a further issue was created by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court that German import taxes, remitted on the ground that the manufac- 
tured product was to be exported, should be included in determining the 
value of the goods when imported into the United States. Negotiations 
for reciprocal concessions were, however, said to be in progress, and in 
February the restrictions imposed by Germany upon the importation of 
American fruits were relaxed. — At the same time new political complica- 
tions were arising in the Samoan Islands in connection with the election 
of a successor to King Malietoa Laupepa. Of the two principal candi- 
dates, Mataafa, who had been brought back from exile September 18, was 
supported by his former opponents, the Germans ; while Malietoa Tanu, 
the young son of the late king, was preferred by the British and Americans. 
Religious prejudices were brought into play by the fact that Mataafa was a 
Roman Catholic, while Malietoa Tanu was a Methodist Early in December 
the native chiefs elected Mataafa by a very large majority. The Malietoans 
questioned his eligibility ; and, in accordance with the Berlin treaty, the dis- 
pute was referred to the chief justice for settlement. On December 31 
Chief Justice Chambers decided that Mataafa was ineligible and that 
Malietoa was elected. This decision was largely based on the fact that, in 
the discussions preceding the Berlin treaty, the German representative had 
insisted upon Mataafa's exclusion. The German consul, Herr Rose, pointed 
out that the treaty itself did not exclude Mataafa, protested against the 
decision and refused to recognize Malietoa as king. On January 1 the 
Mataafans attacked and defeated the Malietoans. Europeans were not 
molested ; and the commanders of the British and German warships lying 
in the harbor of Apia took no part in the contest, except to receive and 
shelter fugitive Malietoans and to secure good treatment for the captives. 
On the 4th the German, British and American consuls recognized the de 
facto government established by the Mataafan victory. Of this govern- 
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ment Dr. Raffel, the president of the municipal council, was proclaimed to 
be " executive head " ; and a former officer of the German army, Herr von 
Biilow, organized a municipal police. On the 6th Dr. Raffel declared that 
the office of chief justice had been vacated by revolution, and locked up the 
supreme court building. On the following day Captain Sturdee of the 
British cruiser Porpoise, accompanied by the British and American consuls, 
forcibly opened the supreme court building and reinstated Chambers. On 
March 6 Rear-Admiral Kautz reached Apia on the United States cruiser 
Philadelphia and, after consultation with the three consuls and the British 
and German naval commanders, issued on the 1 1 th a proclamation declaring 
that the provisional government had no standing under the Treaty of Berlin 
and commanding Mataafa and his followers to return to their homes. On the 
13 th Consul Rose announced that he had not assented to this decision, and 
that he still recognized the provisional government. The Mataafans, who 
had withdrawn from the neighborhood of Apia, at once returned. In the 
ensuing conflicts, which continued intermittently until the latter part of April, 
a number of Samoan villages were destroyed by bombardment, and three 
officers and several men of the British and American forces and hundreds 
of Samoans were killed. On March 23 Malietoa was crowned at Mulinuu. 
The German government disapproved Dr. Raffel's action and recalled him, 
but protested against the course pursued by the British and American repre- 
sentatives, maintaining that the three powers had equal rights in Samoa 
and that important decisions could not rightfully be made except by una- 
nimity. At the suggestion of the German government, it was agreed, in 
April, to send to the islands a joint commission which should assume the 
provisional government, investigate the entire controversy and endeavor to 
agree upon a settlement. The commissioners, Mr. C. N. E. Eliot, Baron 
Speck von Sternberg (members, respectively, of the British and German 
embassies at Washington) and Mr. Bartlett Tripp of South Dakota (former 
United States minister at Vienna), sailed from San Francisco April 26. 
It was also arranged by the three governments that hostilities should be 
suspended. Instructions to this effect reached Apia April 21, and on the 
25 th a truce was negotiated. — Delegates to the peace conference sug- 
gested by the Czar were appointed by President McKinley early in April, 
namely, Andrew D. White (ambassador at Berlin), Stanford Newell (minis- 
ter at The Hague), Seth Low (president of Columbia University), Captain 
William Crozier (of the ordnance department of the army) and Captain 
A. T. Mahan (of the navy, retired). 

INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION. — The principal changes in the 
personnel of the administration and of the diplomatic service were as fol- 
lows. In December, Secretary of the Interior Cornelius N. Bliss resigned, 
and was succeeded by Ethan A. Hitchcock of Missouri, ambassador at St. 
Petersburg. In January, Charlemagne Tower of Pennsylvania, minister to 
Austria-Hungary, was transferred to the embassy at St. Petersburg ; Addi- 
son C. Harris of Indiana was appointed minister to Austria-Hungary; and 
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Joseph H. Choate of New York was appointed ambassador at St. James's. 
In April, the appointment of Bellamy Storer, minister to Belgium, to be 
minister to Spain, and the resignation of William W. Rockhill, minister to 
Greece, occasioned a number of changes : Lawrence Townsend was trans- 
ferred from Portugal to Belgium and Arthur S. Hardy from Persia to 
Greece ; John N. Irwin of Iowa was appointed minister to Portugal ; and, 
in May, Herbert W. Bowen of New York was appointed minister to Persia. 
— Investigation of the War Department continued during the period 
under review. The President's commission (see last Record, p. 754) 
returned to Washington November 10, took further testimony until the mid- 
dle of January and submitted its report February 9. The commissioners 
found that the equipment of the army and the arrangements for its trans- 
portation, the choice of camp sites and the care of the sick and wounded 
had been in some respects unsatisfactory, especially in the early stages of 
the war ; that a " complete grasp of the situation " had been lacking in the 
general administration of the department, and that want of foresight and 
of executive ability had been shown in special instances ; that the majority 
of the evils disclosed were attributable to inadequate appropriations, defect- 
ive organization and routine methods ; that no evidence of dishonesty had 
been discovered ; and that, considering all the difficulties, the management of 
the war had been highly creditable to the department and to the country. — 
A scandalous episode occurred toward the close of this inquiry. Angered 
by testimony given by General Miles, December 21, to the effect that the 
canned beef supplied to the army was unfit for food and that the refriger- 
ated beef was " embalmed " {i.e., preserved by chemicals), Commissary-Gen- 
eral Eagan read to the commission, January 1 2, a statement so vituperative 
and so vulgar that the commissioners refused to print it and returned it to 
him for revision. A court-martial, appointed January 18, found him guilty 
of conduct unbecoming an officer and prejudicial to discipline, and sen- 
tenced him to dismissal from the army. President McKinley, however, 
commuted the sentence to suspension from rank and duty for six years 
without loss of pay. — These events concentrated public attention upon the 
beef question, and on February 9 a military court of inquiry was appointed 
to investigate General Miles's allegations. After taking much testimony in 
Washington, New York and Chicago, the court reported : that General 
Miles's charges were substantially true as regarded the canned beef ; that 
this was not suitable as a travel ration on transports, nor as a continuous 
field ration ; that the purchase of nearly 7,000,000 pounds of this beef by 
the commissary department was "a colossal error"; that, as regarded the 
refrigerated beef, General Miles's charges were not sustained by evidence ; 
and that the general, having knowledge or belief that the meat furnished to 
the army was unsuitable, was derelict in his duty in not immediately report- 
ing such knowledge or belief to the Secretary of War. — In the course of 
the winter and the spring, as the recruitment of the regular army pro- 
gressed, all the volunteers were gradually mustered out except those serving 
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in the Philippines. No steps were taken to recruit the new volunteer 
army authorized by Congress. — In April, by order of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, pamphlets issued by an Anti- Imperialist League and addressed to 
American officers in the Philippines were taken out of the mails at San 
Francisco. The legality of this action was questioned. — Treasury returns 
for nine months of the current fiscal year (to April i) showed an increase, 
as compared with the corresponding period in 1897-98, of more than 
$44,000,000 in receipts from customs and of nearly 178,000,000 in inter- 
nal revenue. The increase in army and navy expenditures, during the 
nine months, was about $169,000,000, and the deficit was $85,000,000. 
This deficit and that of 1897-98, which (disregarding receipts from the 
sale of the Pacific railways) was about $73,000,000, were covered by 
the $200,000,000 war loan of 1898. — An arrangement was made with 
the Central and Western Pacific railroads, securing the payment of the 
amount due to the government (nearly $59,000,000) in twenty semi-annual 
instalments with three per cent interest. — A treaty providing for the disso- 
lution of tribal relations was rejected by the Creek nation in November, 
but a new treaty was negotiated in February. On January 14 a similar 
treaty was concluded with the Cherokees. A provision in these treaties, 
that neither nation should be made part of any state without its consent 
unless the state should be composed of the five civilized tribes, aroused 
opposition in Congress, and the treaties were not confirmed. It was 
reported in. April that 5000 Cherokees, Creeks and Delawares, desirous 
of preserving their tribal relations, had emigrated to Mexico. The Ute 
Indian reservation in Colorado was opened to settlers May 4 Com- 
plaints of misgovernment in Alaska were made in December by the Rus- 
sian bishop (in a letter to President McKinley) and in March by American 
citizens residing at Fort Wrangel. — During the period under review there 
was much complaint of evasions and violations of the civil service laws. 
The reformers were further discouraged by the refusal of Congress to pro- 
vide for competitive examination of census officials, and by the declaration 
of the director of the census (William R. Merriam of Minnesota, appointed 
March 4) that in making appointments he would give preference to candi- 
dates endorsed by their Congressional representatives. 

CONGRESS. — The President's message at the opening of the third 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress, December 5, was largely devoted to 
a review of the conflict with Spain. Passing to pending problems, he 
emphasized the duty of the United States to aid the Cuban people in 
forming a government, and also the necessity of maintaining military occu- 
pation " until there is complete tranquillity in the island and a stable 
government is inaugurated." He declared that for the United States, 
with its relatively small army and navy, the Czar's proposal to restrict 
armaments had no practical importance, but that aid and countenance 
should be lent to the beneficent project ; and he requested authorization to 
negotiate with the principal maritime powers for the exemption of private 
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property, not contraband of war, from capture at sea. He indicated that 
the United States had no interests in China except in an open door for trade. 
He recommended that Congress should make provision for the construction 
of an interoceanic canal to be controlled by the United States; for the 
encouragement of regular steamship communication with the new territo- 
ries ; for the increase of the regular army to 100,000; and for the addition 
of fifteen vessels to the navy. He renewed his recommendation of a 
reform of the currency. — On January 4 the President transmitted to the 
Senate the treaty of peace with Spain. Opposition to the annexation of 
the Philippines was so strongly manifested as to make it doubtful for a 
month whether the necessary two-thirds vote could be secured for ratifica- 
tion ; but on February 6 an amendment, providing that Spain should merely 
" relinquish " sovereignty over the Philippines and that the United States 
should assume only temporary control, was defeated by a vote of 30 to 53, 
and the treaty was then ratified by a vote of 57 to 27. Thirteen Demo- 
crats and Populists voted for ratification, three Republicans against it. 
— The permanent increase of the army encountered strong opposition in 
the House and was defeated in the Senate. A compromise bill, which 
originated in the Senate and became law March 2, fixed the strength of 
the regular army at 65,000, but only until July 1, 1901, and authorized the 
enlistment for the same period of 35,000 volunteers, "to be recruited from 
the country at large or from the localities where their services are needed." 
The bill further authorized the ree'nlistment of the volunteers in the Philip- 
pines for a term of six months, and it forbade the grant of any franchises 
in Cuba. — The increase of the navy also was opposed by the Senate ; 
and when the Naval Appropriation Bill (which became law March 3) 
emerged from conference, it authorized the construction of three battleships, 
three armored cruisers and six protected cruisers, but it apparently made 
the grant of the six armored vessels illusory by limiting the price to be paid 
for armor to $300 a ton. (The House bill authorized $445 a ton.) This 
act and the Navy Personnel Act of the same date fixed the strength of 
the navy at 1 7,500 sailors (the House bill provided for 20,000) and 6000 
marines. The Navy Personnel Act accomplished changes long advocated : 
it transferred the engineer officers to the line ; put naval officers on the 
same footing, as to pay and allowances, as officers of corresponding rank in 
the army ; and abolished prize money. A bill signed March 2 created the 
office of admiral and provided that, " whenever vacated by death or other- 
wise, the office shall cease to exist." Rear-Admiral Dewey was at once 
advanced to this rank. — Of other measures enacted the more important 
were: an act revising the laws relating to American seamen (December 
21); a general law for the acquiring of rights of way by railroad companies 
through Indian reservations (March 2) ; a code of criminal law and pro- 
cedure for Alaska (March 3); and an act providing for the taking of the 
twelfth census. This last act, as shaped in conference, vests the appoint- 
ment of the whole personnel in the director, " subject to such examination 
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as said director may prescribe, provided that no examination shall be 
required in the case of enumerators or special agents nor of employees 
below the grade of skilled laborers at $600 a year." By act of January 12 
Congress adopted for the District of Columbia the Negotiable Instruments 
Bill recommended by the state commissioners on uniform legislation. — 
Bills for extending the United States customs, internal revenue and navi- 
gation laws to Hawaii were passed by the House but not by the Senate. 
On the other hand, the Senate bills for the restriction of immigration and 
for the incorporation of the International American Bank, upon which the 
House had failed to act at the preceding session, and measures for the con- 
struction of the Nicaragua Canal at the cost of the United States treasury 
and for subsidizing a cable to Hawaii, which were attached by the Senate 
to appropriation bills, were defeated in the House. All that the friends of 
the interoceanic canal were able to secure in conference was an appropria- 
tion of $1,000,000 for further investigation of all routes. A bill for sub- 
sidizing American shipping was introduced in both houses, and Hawaiian 
government bills were elaborated in Senate and House committees ; but 
these measures were not brought to a vote. — In the matter of currency 
reform no action was taken, except that the Senate authorized its finance 
committee to sit and take testimony during the recess, and the Republican 
caucus of the House appointed a committee of sixteen to prepare a bill for 
submission to the Fifty-sixth Congress. 

THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. — The Supreme Court held, Novem- 
ber 14, that a grant by a city to a private company of an exclusive right to 
supply water for twenty-five years established a contract protected by the 
United States constitution and not to be abrogated or impaired under the 
police power without special cause (Walla Walla City v. Water Co.); 
adhered, December 5, to its previous decisions in the Virginia Coupon cases, 
in spite of the fact that the highest court of Virginia had since, for the 
first time, declared the law of 1871, which made the coupons receivable 
for taxes, to be void (McCullough v. Virginia); held, December 12, that 
the collection of an assessment in substantial excess of the special benefit 
conferred by a public improvement was a taking of property without com- 
pensation (Norwood v. Baker) ; upheld, January 9, a state statute abridging 
the right of jury trial in civil cases, although the statute applied to the city 
courts only and not to county courts (Chappell Chemical Co. v. Sulphur 
Co.); upheld, January 16, a state statute compelling fire insurance com- 
panies in case of total loss to pay the full amounts for which the property 
was insured, less deterioration (Orient Insurance Co. v. Daggs); held, Feb- 
ruary 20, that the rebate of taxes on alcohol used in the arts, authorized by 
the tariff law of 1894, under regulations to be established by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, was defeated by the failure of the secretary to issue any 
regulations and created no claim against the government (Dunlap v. United 
States); upheld, April 3, as indirect and uniform, the tax imposed by the 
War Revenue Act of 1898 upon transactions in boards of trade, exchanges, 
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etc. (Nicol v. Ames); and held, on the same date, that the states have no 
power to tax national banks on their franchises (Owensboro National Bank 
v. Owensboro). 

ELECTIONS. — Official returns of the elections of November 8 showed 
a Republican plurality in the whole country of about 700,000. Returns 
from Louisiana, Mississippi and South Carolina not only showed the gen- 
eral disfranchisement of the blacks but also indicated widespread absten- 
tion on the part of the whites, the total popular vote in these states being 
less than one-fifth of the vote cast in 1870. — The election of United States 
Senators was impeded in several states by factional contests of great bitter- 
ness ; and four legislatures, those of Delaware, Pennsylvania, Utah and Cali- 
fornia, adjourned without electing. Charges of bribery were made in several 
states, but it was only in Delaware that any legislator was put on trial, and 
there the accused was acquitted. In Pennsylvania the struggle in the legis- 
lature was complicated by a contest in the courts. Senator Quay, who was 
supported for reelection by the majority of the Republicans, was indicted, 
November 21, for conspiring to use in private speculation state money 
deposited in a Philadelphia bank. The trial took place in April and ended 
on the 2 1 st (two days after the adjournment of the legislature) in Quay's 
acquittal. On the same day the governor appointed Quay senator, to serve 
until the next session of the legislature. 

STATE LEGISLATION. — Full returns of the November voting on 
constitutional amendments showed the following results not included in 
the last Record (cf. p. 758) : California voted against the creation of a 
court of claims and against the establishment of a local initiative in the 
framing and amendment of county charters ; Minnesota, in favor of a local 
initiative in the amendment of city charters ; Florida, in favor of clothing 
its railway commissioners with judicial powers ; Texas, in favor of pension- 
ing Confederate veterans ; and Minnesota, that future constitutional amend- 
ments must be submitted at general elections and must receive a majority 
of all the votes cast. The corrected returns also showed that the " dispen- 
sary " amendment was carried in South Dakota ; but the legislature subse- 
quently voted to resubmit the question to the people. The new Rhode 
Island constitution, which failed to receive the requisite three-fifths majority 
at the November election, is also to be resubmitted. The biennial sessions 
amendment, passed by the last New York legislature, failed to receive the 
support of the legislature elected in 1898. — Of new proposals for consti- 
tutional amendment, upon which legislative action was taken during the 
period under review, the most important were those looking to the disfran- 
chisement of negroes in the South. The North Carolina legislature voted 
amendments borrowed from the new Louisiana constitution, viz., educa- 
tional, property and poll-tax qualifications, with an exception in favor of all 
those who had the right to vote before January 1, 1867, and of all their 
descendants. Similar measures were considered by the Alabama legislature. 
On other proposed amendments legislatures acted as follows : against woman 
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suffrage, Nevada ; for initiative and referendum, Missouri, Utah and Ore- 
gon ; ' against initiative and referendum, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska and 
North Dakota ; to require for the adoption of amendments a majority of all 
votes cast at the accompanying election, both Dakotas ; for biennial ses- 
sions, South Carolina ; * empowering the governor to veto any item in an 
appropriation bill, Oregon ; 1 punishing with forfeiture of office the accept- 
ance of passes by state officers, Wisconsin ; authorizing verdicts in civil 
cases by a majority of a jury, Missouri. — Political legislation in North 
Carolina destroyed all remnants of the " Fusion " (Populist-Republican) 
regime, bringing all state institutions under Democratic control and placing 
the government of the negro counties in the hands of Democratic state 
authorities. The North Carolina legislature also separated state and na- 
tional elections and passed a separate railway car law. Nebraska enacted 
and Nevada repealed a corrupt practices act, and Indiana passed a law 
disfranchising for twenty years all persons convicted of selling their votes. 
Acts legalizing and regulating primary elections were passed in Alabama, 
California and Nebraska ; and, by way of experiment, Minnesota passed a 
law, applicable to a single county only, abolishing nominating conventions 
and providing for the direct selection of candidates in the primaries. Wis- 
consin adopted a general caucus law. A local initiative in framing munici- 
pal charters was authorized in Minnesota, a local referendum on municipal 
ordinances in Indiana. New York repealed its " starchless " civil service 
law and passed a measure more satisfactory to the reformers. — Liquor 
legislation was confined to local option laws in Alabama and North Car- 
olina (affecting only a part of each state), and a Michigan law requiring a 
petition from one-third of the local voters to raise the local option question 
and compelling druggists to record and publish weekly the names of all 
purchasers of liquor. — Indiana revised its poor relief law, and New Jersey 
established a state board of pauper children's guardians. — Compulsory 
education laws were passed in Colorado and Nebraska. — California enacted, 
for the restraint of the press, an anti-cartoon bill and a bill requiring that 
articles reflecting on the character of the living or the memory of the dead 
be signed by the writers. — Marriage between whites and persons having 
more than one-eighth of negro blood was prohibited in Indiana. The 
term of residence necessary for divorce was raised in North Dakota from 
three to twelve months. — The Negotiable Instruments Bill, recommended 
by the state commissioners on uniform legislation, became law in six more 
states — North Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, Washington and Wis- 
consin. — Legislation regarding corporations included laws facilitating their 
organization (Delaware) and permitting them to lease their property and 
franchises to each other (New Jersey); but in the West and South the 
movement against corporations and trusts continued. Anti-trust laws 
were passed in Indiana, Minnesota and Colorado (with exceptions in favor 
of agricultural combinations), and also in North Carolina, Missouri, Texas 

1 Action by a second legislature necessary. 
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and Arkansas ; but on April 27 a state circuit court declared the Arkansas 
act unconstitutional as regarded pools and trusts formed beyond the borders 
of the state. Arkansas also created a commission with power to regulate 
railways and express companies and fix rates ; North Carolina created a 
" corporation commission " to control railways, banks, and building and loan 
associations ; Kansas reduced telegraph rates. " Valued policy " bills were 
enacted in Arkansas and West Virginia ; vetoed, as " a legislative reward 
for incendiarism," in Colorado ; rejected in Massachusetts. — Tax measures 
dealt to a large extent with corporations. Minnesota increased its tax upon 
express companies to four and one-half per cent of the gross receipts ; Wis- 
consin imposed a one per cent gross income tax upon its insurance com- 
panies ; and, in order to discourage insurance in companies not authorized 
to do business in the state, Kansas imposed a ten per cent and Washington 
a twenty-five per cent tax on the premiums. Missouri imposed on depart- 
ment stores heavy license taxes, increasing with the number of depart- 
ments. An elaborate North Carolina law imposed taxes upon the gross 
receipts of corporations generally and upon the capital of banks, and 
also established license taxes for many lines of business and a general 
income tax. An inheritance tax was enacted in Michigan and a collateral 
inheritance tax in Missouri. Beet-sugar bounties were voted in Washing- 
ton, vetoed in Illinois and in South Dakota, rejected in Oregon and in Wis- 
consin, reduced and limited to the years 1899 and 1900 in Minnesota. — 
Labor measures were enacted : establishing the eight-hour day for public 
employees (Washington, Utah), for municipal employees (Massachusetts) 
and in mines (Colorado) ; restricting the employment of women and chil- 
dren (Nebraska) and of young persons (Indiana); fixing a minimum air 
space (Indiana); forbidding the use of living rooms for manufacturing 
purposes (Wisconsin); establishing supervision over tenement house indus- 
tries and suppressing sweat shops (New York). In Washington an anti- 
black-list law was passed; in Arkansas, a law protecting workmen from 
discharge because of membership, and from interference because of non- 
membership, in a union. A board of arbitration was established in Indiana, 
and the powers of the Illinois board were increased. A law passed in Illi- 
nois, in consequence of the disturbances at Pana and Virden (see last 
Record, pp. 759, 760), imposes penalties upon those who import laborers 
to a place where there is a strike without informing them of the situation, 
and forbids the employment of armed guards without a permit from the 
governor. — Colorado authorized the rendering of verdicts in civil cases by 
three-fourths of the jury, and Florida introduced civil juries of six. 
Wisconsin enacted that judges shall not be paid except on affidavit that no 
case submitted for decision has remained undecided for a period of three 
months. — Of decisions by state courts invalidating state laws, the most 
important was that rendered by the Virginia supreme court, March 16, 
in which the Saunders Act (depriving the judges of power to punish for 
contempt, in the case of offenses committed out of court, and providing 
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for trial of such offenses by jury) was pronounced unconstitutional, as 
destroying the authority necessary to the exercise of the jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the constitution. The Pennsylvania supreme court decided, 
April 24, that a state law which taxed direct inheritances at the rate of 
two per cent, with an exemption of personal property to the amount of 
$5000, was " a special law, changing the law of succession," and therefore 
in conflict with the Pennsylvania constitution. The appellate court of 
Texas! decided, December 18, that the Texas Franchise Tax Act was 
unconstitutional as to foreign corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 
The Missouri court of appeals sustained, May 2, the anti-trust law of 
1891, and declared that debts for goods sold in Missouri could not be 
recovered by trusts operating as Missouri corporations. The New York 
court of appeals decided, November 22, that railway ticket brokerage was 
a lawful business and that the so-called " anti-scalping " law of 1897 was 
unconstitutional. A " union label " law was sustained by the New Jersey 
court of appeals, November 14. — For legislation respecting municipal 
franchises, see Municipal Affairs. For anti-lynching laws and decisions, 
see Lynch Law. 

MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. — Except for the continued agitation of the 
question of local initiative and referendum (see preceding section), public 
interest and legislative activity in municipal affairs were almost wholly con- 
fined to the question of restricting private control of municipal franchises. 
An attempt on the part of the Chicago city council to extend street rail- 
way franchises to fifty years, under authority of the so-called Allen law, 
aroused great popular indignation, and the Illinois legislature repealed the 
law. The Minnesota legislature passed a bill restricting street railroad 
franchises to twenty years in the larger cities and to twenty-five years in 
the smaller. A new charter enacted by the Tennessee legislature for the 
city of Nashville limited franchises to twenty-one years. The New York 
City charter, however, was so amended as to permit the granting of fran- 
chises for fifty (instead of twenty-five) years and their renewal for twenty- 
five years. — Governor Pingree secured from the Michigan legislature an act 
empowering the Detroit council to purchase all the street railways in the 
city, and obtained from the council the appointment of a commission of 
three, with himself at the head, to negotiate the purchase. In Toledo, 
Ohio, Mayor Jones, who had failed to obtain renomination from his party, 
was reelected by a large majority as an independent candidate on a 
" municipal ownership " platform. In Denver, Colorado, also, a " munici- 
pal ownership " candidate was elected ; but in Cleveland, Ohio, the candi- 
date representing this policy was defeated. — The Republican legislature of 
New York appointed a committee to investigate the conduct of New York 
City affairs by Tammany. Among others, Mr. Croker was put upon the 
stand ; and his frank admissions converted into matters of record many 
well-known facts regarding the Tammany system of government, such as 
the control of nominations and the determination of appointments by the 
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" boss," the assessment of large contributions upon nominees for judicial 
office and the treatment of refereeships as party spoils. Some light was 
also thrown upon the connection between politics and business. The 
committee was authorized to sit during the recess of the legislature and 
until January 1, 1900. — The administration of St. Louis, which is mainly 
controlled by Republicans, was investigated by a legislative committee com- 
posed chiefly of Democrats. The committee discovered maladministration 
and recommended reforms, consisting partly in the substitution of state for 
municipal authorities. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL — In consequence of the general prosperity 
of the country, and of the increase of wages in numerous important indus- 
tries, labor troubles were fewer and less serious than in preceding years. 
The coal miners' strike at Virden, Illinois (see last Record, pp. 759, 760), 
ended November 1 2 with the substantial triumph of the strikers : wages 
were raised and the stockade about the colliery was removed. At Pana, 
however, the strike was still on at the close of this Record ; and during the 
winter and spring there were intermittent conflicts, attended with loss of 
life, between the union men and the imported non-union negroes. At 
Mansfield, Sebastian County, Arkansas, a similar situation (strike of union 
miners, importation of non-union negro miners from Kentucky) arose in 
April and led to a conflict between state and federal authorities. Follow- 
ing the example of Governor Tanner of Illinois, Governor Jones instructed 
the sheriff to prevent the importation of the negro laborers ; but the 
federal district court issued an injunction forbidding interference. On 
April 29, striking miners destroyed with dynamite mills and other property 
at Wardner, Idaho, to the value of $250,000. The governor promptly noti- 
fied the President that, as nearly all the state troops were in the Philippines, 
federal assistance was required. Regular troops were promptly sent, and 
order was restored, without bloodshed, early in May. — Industrial trusts 
were organized (chiefly under the favoring laws of New Jersey) on an 
unprecedented scale. The total capitalization of new industrial corpora- 
tions (mainly combinations) during the first four months of 1899 was more 
than $2,000,000,000, as against less than $1,000,000,000 during the entire 
preceding year. 

LYNCH LAW AND RACE FEUDS. — The strained relations be- 
tween the blacks and the whites in many parts of the South (attributed by 
Southern opinion to the enlistment of negro volunteers and the resultant 
increase of the self-confidence and the combativeness of the race) led, 
during the period under review, to a number of collisions and the loss of 
a few lives; and of the lynchings reported in the press, a large portion 
were of negroes accused of instigating race conflicts. Of thirty-six blacks 
lynched in the former slave states, but three were charged with rape. One 
of these was mutilated and slowly burned to death at Newnan, Georgia, 
April 23, in the presence of a large concourse of approving spectators. — 
Four whites were lynched during the six months (in Indiana, Kansas, 
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Kentucky and Arkansas), two for murder, two for attempted murder. — 
At Galena, Kansas, April 25, a negro was lynched by a negro mob for the 
murder of a negro woman. — The Indiana legislature passed at its last 
session an Anti-Lynching Act, making the fact of lynching prima facie 
ground for the removal of the sheriff in charge. — On suit brought by 
the brother of a negro lynched in Orangeburg County, South Carolina, in 
1897, to recover the damages authorized by the state constitution, the South 
Carolina supreme court decided, in April, that the damages must be paid, 
although the person lynched was not in the custody of the county officers. 
In the federal court at Louisville, Kentucky, May 5, a white jury awarded a 
negro $50,000 damages against six white men who, two years earlier, had 
" whitecapped " him, burned his house, and driven him and his family from 
the state. Eight persons charged with participation in the Lake City 
murders of February 22, 1898 (see Record, June, 1898, p. 375), were tried 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in April. Two of the persons originally 
indicted gave evidence for the state ; but the jury was unable to agree 
upon a verdict. 

II. FOREIGN NATIONS. 

EUROPEAN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. — British-French re- 
lations, strained by the struggle for the control of the Upper Nile, were 
exposed during the winter to additional tension, by disputes regarding 
French fishing rights on the coast of Newfoundland and English trade 
rights in Madagascar ; by Great Britain's assumption of a protectorate 
over the Sudan ; and by the attempt of France to establish a station in the 
Gulf of Oman and to extend the limits of her authority at Shanghai. The 
tension was sensibly lessened in March by the conclusion of a convention 
denning the limits of French and British influence in North Africa. 
British-Russian relations were also bettered by an agreement regarding 
spheres of influence in China. (See British Colonies, The Orient 
and Africa). — A French-Italian commercial treaty, signed November 21, 
and ratified by very large majorities in the French and Italian legislatures, 
terminated a war of tariffs which had lasted for eleven years and had 
destroyed half of the trade between these countries. In both states the 
ratification of the treaty was attended and followed by marked demonstra- 
tions of friendly feeling. — The Anti-Anarchist Conference was opened at 
Rome November 24 and closed December 21. It was stated that the dele- 
gates had united upon recommendations to their respective governments, but 
the character of these recommendations was not disclosed. — The Russian 
proposals for limiting armaments and restraining and humanizing warfare 
(see last Record, p. 763) were more definitely elaborated in a second 
circular, issued early in January, in which Count Muravieff suggested, for 
discussion at the conference, the following points: (1) non-increase and 
possible future reduction of the present military and naval forces and of 
the appropriations for their maintenance ; (2) prohibition of new firearms 
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and of new powders ; (3) restriction of the use of the more powerful 
explosives, and prohibition against throwing projectiles or explosives from 
balloons ; (4) prohibition, in naval warfare, of submarine boats, and aban- 
donment for the future of rams; (5) application to naval warfare of the 
Geneva stipulations of 1864, on the basis of the additional articles of 1868 ; 
(6) neutralization of vesseb and boats employed in saving life during or 
after naval engagements ; (7) revision and ratification of the Brussels 
declaration of 1874 ; (8) neutral mediation and, in cases lending them- 
selves thereto, arbitration, with the object of preventing armed conflicts. 
These points were generally accepted as a basis for discussion, although 
the United States indicated that, in view of the disproportion between its 
armaments and those of the leading European powers, it would not be 
able to accept the simple prolongation of the existing status; while the 
Swiss government proposed that before extending the stipulations of the 
Geneva Convention to naval warfare, that convention should itself be 
revised. Difficulties were encountered in drawing up the list of invitations. 
Italy objected to any representation of the papacy, and it was decided to 
limit participation to powers maintaining armed forces. Great Britain 
objected, with equal success, to the representation of the Transvaal Republic. 
It was agreed that the conference should assemble at The Hague, May 18 ; 
and early in April invitations were issued by the Dutch government to 
nineteen European states, the United States of America, Siam, Persia, 
China and Japan. — Prince George of Greece, High Commissioner of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Russia, landed in Crete and assumed the govern- 
ment of the island under the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, December 
21. For the installation of the new government the four powers advanced 
1,000,000 francs each, to be repaid by a Cretan loan. On the 26th the 
powers withdrew their squadrons, but continued to occupy portions of the 
island with reduced military forces. Prince George appointed, January 7, 
a provisional council of twelve Christians and four Mohammedans, with 
Sphakianakis as president, and began to organize a Cretan gendarmerie 
under European officers. A constituent assembly, elected February 5, met 
on the 20th to consider a draft constitution, modelled on that of Greece, 
but conferring upon the prince considerably greater powers. With slight 
amendments this constitution was unanimously adopted March 16 ; was 
then submitted to, and approved by, the Italian prime minister and the 
ambassadors of Great Britain, France and Russia at Rome ; and was 
published early in May. The only article eliminated by the representatives 
of the powers at Rome was one providing for the election of a prince in 
case the position of high commissioner should become vacant. Under the 
auspices of the four powers the Cretans were generally disarmed ; but the 
attempt to restore the Mohammedans to their homes in the interior was 
only partially successful, and the adherents of the defeated faith continued 
to emigrate. Turkish estimates, early in February, placed the total emigra- 
tion at 20,000 ; Christian estimates, at little more than half this number. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. — In December Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt resigned the leadership of the Liberal party, and on 
February 6 Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was elected as his successor. 
Sir William Harcourt gave as his reason for resigning that the party was 
rent by disputes and conflicting personal interests. His action was appar- 
ently owing to his opposition to Imperialist tendencies, while " ninety out 
of every one hundred Liberals," as Mr. Asquith asserted at the end of 
January, "believed in Imperial expansion guided by good sense." — Par- 
liament assembled February 7. The Queen's speech promised many bills; 
among the more important matters to be dealt with it mentioned: the 
amendment of the conspiracy laws, for the purpose of carrying out some of 
the recommendations of the Anti-Anarchist Conference ; the fuller organiza- 
tion of the government of the metropolis ; local assistance to the occupiers 
of small dwellings in the purchase of their houses ; judicial control over 
money-lenders' contracts ; the encouragement of agricultural and technical 
instruction in Ireland, and the relief of Irish tithe-rent-charge payers. Of 
the bills measurably advanced before the close of this Record, the most 
important was the London Local Government Bill, introduced February 23. 
It provides that the Privy Council shall divide the metropolis (exclusive of 
the " city proper," which is not affected) into local government areas or 
" boroughs," each to have a population between 100,000 and 400,000, or, 
if the population is less than 100,000, a ratable value exceeding ,£500,000. 
Each borough is to have a mayor, councillors and aldermen. Other meas- 
ures advanced were : the Small Houses Bill, applying only to houses val- 
ued at £400 or less, and limiting the loan in aid of purchase to three- 
fourths of the value ; and a bill providing that professional money-lenders 
shall be registered and that their contracts shall be subject to judicial 
revision when the rate of interest exceeds ten per cent. An Old Age 
Pension Bill received the support of the government on the understanding 
that it should go before a select committee. A bill dealing with secret 
commissions, a subject recently investigated by the London Chamber of 
Commerce, was introduced, April 20, in the House of Lords by the lord 
chief justice. It establishes a maximum penalty of two years' imprison- 
ment at hard labor. — The budget statement of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
presented April 13, showed an estimated deficit for the ensuing year of 
£2,640,000, and proposed that this be met by reducing payments on the 
national debt from £25,000,000 to £23,000,000, and by increasing the 
stamp and wine duties. — A popular agitation against ritualistic practices 
and auricular confession in the Church of England (which was conducted, 
in accordance with the example given by a Mr. Kensit, by organized 
protests and disturbances in the offending churches, and which reached 
its height in the summer of 1898) was transferred to the political field, 
in the period under review, by a series of vigorous letters written by Sir 
William Harcourt and published in the London Times. In January and 
February mass meetings were held and petitions to the crown were pre- 
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pared, calling for legislative action to secure the obedience of the clergy 
to the law. A resolution to this effect was rejected by the House of 
Commons February 9 (89 to 221), in consequence of Mr. Balfour's sugges- 
tion that the matter be left in the hands of the bishops ; but on March 3 
the House of Lords agreed to a motion for a return of the number of Eng- 
lish churches in which confessional boxes had been set up ; and on April 1 1 
a resolution condemning lawlessness in the church, and expressing a hope 
that ministers of the crown would not recommend any clergyman for pre- 
ferment unless they were satisfied that he would obey the bishops and the 
prayer book " and the law as declared by the courts which have jurisdic- 
tion in ecclesiastical matters," was adopted by the House of Commons 
(200 to 14), in spite of Mr. Balfour's opposition to the last clause. On 
May 10 a Church Discipline Bill was defeated (156 to 310), but an amend- 
ment was adopted stating that legislation would be required in case the 
bishops should not speedily secure the obedience of the clergy. — In Janu- 
ary Mr. John Daly, who had been imprisoned for fourteen years for par- 
ticipation in a dynamite conspiracy, was chosen Mayor of Limerick. In 
the Irish elections of county and district councils, held April 6, the Nation- 
alists won nearly five-sixths of the seats. Even in Ulster they elected 93 
county councillors, while the Unionists elected only 78. The councils met 
and organized April 22. In a large number of counties resolutions were 
passed in favor of home rule and a Roman Catholic university. The Wex- 
ford council appointed a committee of three to meet, in Dublin, with similar 
committees from other councils for the purpose of discussing and taking 
action on matters of public interest. 

THE BRITISH COLONIES AND INDIA. — Newfoundland's agita- 
tion against the French privileges on the Treaty Shore (see last Record, 
p. 764) was warmly supported by the Imperial authorities. In a speech 
delivered January 18, Colonial Secretary Chamberlain declared that the 
French policy in this, as in other matters, " seemed to be contrived to com- 
bine the maximum of annoyance and injury to others with the least advan- 
tage to its authors." He intimated that if France was willing to abandon 
her " antiquated " rights, the British government was ready to offer " satis- 
factory compensation." Negotiations with this end in view were conducted 
at London during the winter, but apparently without success. — In January 
the legislature of British Columbia passed a bill excluding aliens and all 
corporations except those chartered in the province from taking up or work- 
ing mining claims. — Imperial grants in aid to the British West Indies in 
1898 amounted to ,£120,000. Under the principle that Imperial aid must 
be accompanied by Imperial control, Dominica and Antigua accepted the 
position of Crown colonies. — To repair the damages caused by hurricane, 
the Imperial government promised in December and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment voted in March, 1899, free grants of ,£40,000 to Barbados (without 
requiring any modification of its constitution), and of ^25,000 to St. Vin- 
cent, and to each of these islands an advance of ,£50,000, to be loaned to 
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planters for twenty-three years at three per cent interest An additional 
relief fund of nearly ,£50,000 was raised by private subscription. — To meet 
a deficit in the Jamaica budget, a bill increasing the customs tariff was intro- 
duced in March, but failed to pass. On April 5, by employing for the first 
time in fifteen years its right to increase the number of appointed members, 
the government forced the bill through. This action aroused great indig- 
nation, and on the 1 1 th the government surrendered unreservedly, withdraw- 
ing the additional members. — The premiers of the five Australian colonies 
and of Tasmania met at Melbourne January 26 and agreed, early in Febru- 
ary, upon the following modifications of the scheme of federal union (for the 
original scheme see Record, June, 1898, pp. 377, 378) : that when the two 
houses differ and are convened in joint session, the absolute majority shall 
prevail ; that of the federal revenue from customs and excises, three-fourths 
shall be divided among the states in proportion to their contributions, but 
that after ten years the federal Parliament may adopt a different rule ; that 
the federal capital shall be within the limits of New South Wales, but on 
federal ground and at least one hundred miles from Sydney, and that until 
the government buildings in the new capital are completed the federal Par- 
liament shall meet at Melbourne. Queensland is to be permitted to elect 
her senators in local divisions instead of on general ticket — Bills for the 
submission of this amended scheme to the people were adopted in South 

Australia in March and in New South Wales in April The Legislative 

Council of India passed, in February, a bill empowering the courts to pro- 
tect all persons from bargains unfairly contracted ; and in March a bill 
imposing countervailing duties upon imported bounty-fed sugar. The latter 
measure, which attracted much attention and elicited many protests in Eng- 
land, was defended on the ground that the importation of sugar was seriously 
affecting native production. The financial statement submitted to the 
Council March 20 showed, for 1897-98, a deficit of 5,630,000 rupees ; for 
1898-99, a probable surplus of 4,760,000 rupees (revised estimate) ; for 
1899-1900, an estimated surplus of 3,930,000 rupees. — The plague became 
virulent again during the winter, but in April the mortality lessened. The 
official estimate of the total number of deaths from plague since it became 
epidemic was about a quarter of a million, but this estimate was believed 
to be too low. Of the plague riots during the six months the most serious 
occurred November 18 at Seringapatam in Mysore. 

FRANCE. — The Dreyfus revision inquiry and the closely connected 
Picquart case remained central features of French politics. On Novem- 
ber 23 General Zurlinden ordered that Colonel Picquart should be tried in 
December by the Paris council of war on the charges mentioned in the 
last Record. As prosecution on at least one of these charges had 
been initiated in the ordinary criminal court, Picquart raised the question 
of competence. The Court of Cassation suspended all proceedings against 
him December 8 ; and on March 3 it decided that he should be tried in the 
ordinary criminal court on the charges connected with the Dreyfus and 
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Esterhazy cases, but that on certain other charges advanced by General 
Zurlinden the military court remained competent. The inquiry into the 
grounds for revising the Dreyfus judgment was meanwhile in peaceful prog- 
ress in the criminal chamber of the Court of Cassation, when, on January 8, 
the president of the civil chamber, M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, resigned 
from the court and opened a vehement campaign against his late colleagues. 
He declared that President Loew and Reporter Bard were " Dreyfusards "; 
he asserted that they and other members of the criminal chamber had dis- 
played marked partiality in the treatment of witnesses ; and he assigned as 
the reason for his resignation the failure of Minister of Justice Lebret to 
take action upon his complaints. The first president of the court, M. Ma- 
zeau, was requested to make an investigation. He reported January 28 that 
the integrity of his colleagues was beyond suspicion, but that it would be 
wise not to impose upon the criminal chamber alone the duty of rendering 
judgment. On the 30th the government introduced into the Chamber of 
Deputies a measure " of necessity and of appeasement," amending the law 
regarding revision proceedings, so that the inquiry should be conducted by 
the criminal chamber but the decision should be rendered by the entire 
court. The bill also provided that, if the court should decide to order a 
new trial, it should send the case to some other court than that before 
which the accused was originally tried. On February 10 a committee of 
the Chamber recommended (9 to 2) that the bill be rejected, on the ground 
that " courts of expediency " were a menace to security ; but the Chamber 
passed the bill by a vote of 322 to 216, the Conservatives and Anti-Semites 
supporting it. On March 1 the Senate also approved it, 158 to 131. The 
full court at once took charge of the case ; and on the 6th M. Ballot- 
Beaupre", who had succeeded M. Quesnay as president of the civil chamber, 
was chosen to draught a report. — Evidences of a change in public 
sentiment were afforded by numerous demonstrations in favor of Picquart, 
and by the acquittal in Paris, March 14, of M. Urbain Gohier, prosecuted 
for libelling the military in a book entitled VArmSe contre la Nation. 
— In the midst of these agitations President Faure died suddenly, Feb- 
ruary 16, of apoplexy. The election of a new President, by the dep- 
uties and senators convened in National Assembly, took place at Versailles 
two days later, and M. Emile Loubet, president of the Senate, was 
chosen on the first ballot (Loubet, 484 ; Meline, 279 ; scattering, 54 ; 
not voting, 66). In his inaugural message of the 21st, President Loubet 
declared : that it would be his chief aim to aid Parliament in securing toler- 
ance and concord ; that equal respect was necessary for all the essential 
elements of the body politic, the legislature, the judiciary, the executive and 
the army ; and that he would not permit the constitutional powers of his 
office to be weakened in his hand. — The anti-revisionists were dissatisfied 
with the election of M. Loubet, and hostile demonstrations attended his 
return from Versailles to Paris on the 1 8th. On the 23d, as the troops 
were returning to their quarters after the funeral of the late President, MM. 
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De"roulede and Marcel-Habert, deputies, endeavored to incite them to march 
upon the Elyse"e, but were placed under arrest and delivered to the police. 
De'roulede declared openly that it was his purpose to destroy by insur- 
rection "the parliamentary republic," and to establish "the plebiscitary 
republic." Police searches were made and documents were seized at the 
headquarters of the anti-revisionist League of Patriots, of which De'roulede 
was president, at the offices of various other leagues and in the houses of 
several prominent royalists. The results were not made known, but it was 
stated that the government would take steps for the suppression of several 
of the leagues — Measures had already been taken to check the anti- 
Semitic agitation. M. Max Regis, elected mayor of Algiers, November 20, 
on an anti-Semitic platform, was suspended from office December 12 and 
removed January 9. Criminal proceedings were instituted against him 
in Grenoble for inciting to murder, arson and pillage ; and on April 1 5 
he was condemned at Algiers to four months' imprisonment for publicly 
slandering the governor. — The legislature devoted so much of its time to 
interpellations, debates and resolutions on the various affairs noted above, 
that it was unable to deal otherwise than provisionally with the budget 
of 1899, and it enacted few laws of importance. In December it appropri- 
ated 200,000,000 francs for the construction of railways in French China, 
and in March it passed a bill establishing territorial banks of agricultural 
credit. — On May 6 M. Freycinet resigned from the cabinet. The reason 
assigned was the unfavorable reception, by the Chamber, of his explana- 
tion touching the suspension of the lectures of a revisionist professor. 
M. Krantz took his place as minister of War, and Senator Monestier suc- 
ceeded M. Krantz as minister of Public Works. 

GERMANY. — The Reichstag was opened December 6. Of the 
measures announced in the speech from the throne, the bill fixing the 
strength of the army for the following five years was first considered, and 
was passed March 16, 222 to 132. The Deputies conceded, with little 
opposition, eighty new batteries of field artillery and seventeen new squad- 
rons of cavalry, but they reduced the proposed increase of the infantry by 
about 7000 men. In the net result, the peace footing will be increased 
gradually by about 19,000. On April 28 a bill was passed extending for 
twenty years the privileges of the Imperial Bank. Of other measures 
advanced the more important were : a bill amending the Industries Act 
(Gewerbeordnung), extending its provisions to persons employed in com- 
mercial occupations and dealing with the abuses of the ready-made clothing 
business ; and a bill amending the Illness and Old Age Insurance laws. 
A Meat Inspection Bill encountered much opposition, especially on the 
part of the Conservatives, because it placed imported and domestic meats 
upon the same footing. — By decree of March 14 the Emperor assumed more 
immediate control of the German navy, abolishing the board of naval com- 
mand and creating an Admiralstab, with a chief of staff at Berlin. — The 
Prussian Landtag met January 16. Of the measures submitted, the more 
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important were the reform of the Communal Elections law, and the exten- 
sion of the Dortmund-Ems canal westward to the Rhine, and eastward to 
the Weser and the Elbe. The latter bill was opposed by the Conservatives, 
on the ground that the new canals would benefit manufactures and trade 
rather than agriculture. — Administrative expulsions of aliens from Prus- 
sian territory attracted much attention, and gave rise to international friction 
and domestic disputes. The action of the government affected Austrian 
Slavs and Russian Jews in Silesia, Dutchmen in Westphalia and Danes in 
Schleswig-Holstein. Except in Schleswig-Holstein, the expulsions were not 
numerous, although at the end of November Count Thun threatened reprisals 
on the part of Austria-Hungary; but hundreds of Danish subjects were 
expelled from North Schleswig. It was admitted by the authorities that the 
persons expelled were harmless folk, chiefly agricultural laborers and female 
servants ; but it was explained that their employers (who as Prussian sub- 
jects could not be expelled) were endeavoring to form Danish " enclaves." 
For an energetic protest against these measures, published in his Preussische 
Jahrbiicher, Professor Hans Delbruck of Berlin University was subjected to 
disciplinary proceedings. The minister of Education demanded that Profes- 
sor Delbruck be transferred to another Prussian university, without indem- 
nity for costs of removal. On March 25 the disciplinary tribunal decided that 
the accused should be reprimanded and fined 500 marks, on the ground 
that in the form of his criticism he had exceeded the limits that should be 
observed by an official. — In the controversy which has been pending since 
1897 between the Regent of Lippe-Detmold and the younger line of Schaum- 
burg-Lippe, concerning the capacity of the Regent's children to succeed to 
the throne (and to which public attention was called last June by a brusque 
telegram sent by the Emperor, rejecting the Regent's petition that princely 
honors should be shown to his children by the military), a preliminary deci- 
sion of importance was rendered by the Federal Council January 5. The 
Council declined to pass at present upon the merits of the question or to 
interfere, as requested by Schaumburg-Lippe, to prevent the Lippe legisla- 
ture from passing a law regulating the succession ; but it asserted its com- 
petence, whenever the question should become actual, to determine the 
validity of such an act of the Lippe legislature as against claims of suc- 
cession or regency advanced by Schaumburg-Lippe. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. — The Emperor's jubilee was celebrated 
December 2 in all parts of the joint realm. He himself, on account of 
the recent death of the Empress, took no share in the festivities, but he 
signalized the occasion by grants of amnesty and by distribution of orders. 
— In November the Reichsrath voted down all proposals to impeach 
former or present ministers and continued to discuss the bills for the renewal 
of the Ausgleich with Hungary ; but it was clear that neither these bills nor 
the budget would be passed before the end of the year, and on Decem- 
ber 21 the legislators were sent home in order to leave the government 
free to issue the necessary ordinances. Another and more stormy session 
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opened January 1 7 with a motion to impeach the entire ministry and closed 
February 1 with a governmental decree of prorogation. — Count Thun 
made arrangements with Baron Banffy in November for the renewal of the 
Ausgleich. The quota deputations had again failed to come to terms, but 
the two premiers agreed to prolong the economic status quo and to extend 
the union by edict in Austria and by law in Hungary. The edict was duly 
issued at the beginning of the new year, but Baron Banffy was unable to 
secure the law ; for obstruction, temporarily abandoned at Vienna, had 

developed in its most extreme form at Pesth The Hungarian Parliament 

has in its rules of order no closure ; and the Opposition refused to permit 
any business to be done. Early in December the Liberal Party adopted in 
caucus, on motion of former Prime Minister Tisza, a resolution empowering 
the ministers in case of necessity to carry on the administration and to 
extend the Ausgleich without warrant of law. This "lex Tisza" was 
signed by 243 Liberals, constituting more than a majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies ; but nearly thirty members of the party refused to sign, and 
among the dissidents were one member of the cabinet and the president 
and first vice-president of the Chamber, all of whom resigned their offices. 
The extra-constitutional administration was warmly supported by the great 
majority of the Liberals outside of Parliament ; and although taxes could 
not legally be collected, the adherents of the government thronged to the 
tax offices in the first week of January and paid, in many instances, not 
only the current taxes but an additional year's imposts in advance. The 
situation, however, was clearly untenable, and the dissident Liberals in par- 
ticular strove to arrange a compromise. At the close of February an agree- 
ment was reached : Baron Banffy and three of his colleagues resigned, and 
ex-Minister Koloman Szell reorganized the cabinet. The demands of the 
Opposition for freer elections, restriction of official candidacies and deci- 
sion of contested elections by the Court of Cassation, were conceded ; and 
in return the Opposition pledged itself not to obstruct the passage of the 
laws necessary to indemnify the ministers for their unconstitutional admin- 
istration, nor the voting of the budget, nor the extension of the Ausgleich, 
nor the reform (closure excepted) of the rules of the Chamber. — The sen- 
timent of the Germans in Austria is reported to be growing more radical 
and anti-dynastic, and in several cases leaders deemed too moderate have 
been rejected by their constituents. The extent to which the leaders of the 
Roman Catholic factions have cooperated with the Slavs in their struggle 
against the German Liberals has also excited opposition. In some cases 
Roman Catholic constituencies have instructed their representatives to 
make common cause with the German parties. In many other cases the 
result has been a growing hostility to the Roman church and a movement 
for emancipation from Rome. Throughout the winter and spring conver- 
sions, frankly based on political considerations, were announced in many 
German provinces, in some cases to old Catholicism, but in most cases to 
Protestantism. The movement assumed sufficient dimensions to stir the 
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ecclesiastical authorities to counter-agitation and the secular authorities to 
measures of repression. 

RUSSIA. — In spite of the Russian proposal to limit armaments, or in 
view of its possible acceptance, the government authorized in January the 
construction of three battleships and three cruisers ; and in March it was 
reported that a new rapid-fire field-gun was to be introduced in the army. 
The financial estimates for 1899 showed an increased expenditure of 97,- 
500,000 rubles, and a deficit of 98,600,000 rubles, charged to railway con- 
struction. In January the Trans-Siberian Railway was running trains as 
far as Irkutsk, carrying thousands of emigrants towards Manchuria ; in the 
spring work was in progress on the next section from Lake Baikal to Chita. 
— Famine, accompanied by typhus and scurvy, extended during the winter 
over eleven provinces of central and eastern Russia. Relief work was 
intrusted chiefly to the Red Cross Society, which, on February 1, was 
feeding more than 70,000 persons in the single province of Samara. — Stu- 
dent disturbances, beginning at St. Petersburg, spread in April to other 
university towns ; hundreds were arrested and thousands sent home ; finally, 
the principal universities were closed. The outbreak was ascribed by the 
police to socialistic and revolutionary influences. — A bill extending the 
Russian law of military service to Finland was submitted January 24 by 
the governor-general to the Diet of the duchy for " preliminary examina- 
tion." The significance of this phrase was made clear by an imperial edict 
of February 15, which limited the legislative power of the Diet to matters 
concerning Finland alone ; attributed to it, in matters of imperial interest, 
merely advisory functions ; and reserved for imperial decision the question 
whether any measure should be regarded as local or as imperial. The 
people of the duchy regarded this edict as destructive of their independence, 
and as inconsistent with the constitution which the Emperor had sworn to 
observe. Deputations were sent to the Czar, one of them bearing a petition 
of remonstrance with 563,000 signatures ; but audience was denied them. 
In April the publication of the leading political journal of the country was 
suspended for two months. Other decrees, issued during the winter and 
the spring, made knowledge of the Russian language necessary for member- 
ship in the Senate, for the higher civil offices and for military office ; intro- 
duced compulsory instruction in Russian into the Finnish regiments ; and 
abolished the Finnish postage stamps. It was reported in April that emi- 
gration was increasing rapidly. 

ITALY — To prevent the recurrence, during the winter, of the conditions 
which led to the May riots, the government made arrangements, in Novem- 
ber, for the sale at low prices in the poorer communes of corn from the 
military storehouses and for the active prosecution of state and communal 
public works. A royal decree of December 29 granted full pardon or (in 
the case of the instigators and leaders) shorter terms of imprisonment to 
all persons sentenced for participation in the disturbances of May, except 
those convicted of crimes against life or property and those against whom 
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previous convictions were recorded. The effect of the decree was to liber- 
erate immediately about 2700 persons. — Parliament was opened Novem- 
ber 16. Minister Vacchelli's budget statement showed a probable deficit 
for the current year of more than 14,000,000 lire and an estimated deficit 
for the next two years of 46,000,000 lire. His recommendation of a pro- 
gressive income tax was received with little favor either in Parliament or in 
the press. Of the measures discussed and advanced, the more important 
were : the Public Safety Bills, restricting the rights of assembly and of asso- 
ciation, penalizing combinations and strikes among persons employed in 
public services, and subjecting newspapers repeatedly convicted of public 
offenses to censorship and suspension ; and a bill providing for the military 
organization of the railway, post and telegraph services. During the last 
week in April and at the beginning of May the ministry was attacked upon 
various issues, most sharply upon its Chinese policy (see p. 386) ; and find- 
ing itself supported by a narrow majority only, it announced on May 3 its 
resignation. Premier Pelloux was directed by the King to undertake its 
reorganization. 

SPAIN. — The first political result at home of the loss of Spain's foreign 
empire was the abolition of the ministry of the Colonies and the transfer of 
its chief, Sefior Giron, to the ministry of Public Works, vacated by the resig- 
nation of Senor Gamazo. The second result was the overthrow of Sagasta's 
government. At the opening of the Cortes, February 20, a bill was sub- 
mitted to them authorizing the cession of the Philippines, the government 
maintaining, at Madrid as at Paris, that the preliminary peace accepted by 
the Cortes in September did not cover this cession. After a week devoted in 
both Houses to criticism of the conduct of the war, the Senate rejected, by 
a majority of two votes only, a counter-proposition regarding the cession of 
the Philippines which the ministers had refused to accept. On the follow- 
ing day, March 1, the ministers resigned, and on the 4th a Clerical-Conserv- 
ative cabinet was formed by Setter Silvela, who assumed the conduct of 
Foreign Affairs. The other members were : Marquis Villaverde, Finance ; 
General Polavieja, War ; Admiral Gomez Imaz, Marine ; Marquis Pidal, 
Public Works ; Senors Duran and Dato, Justice and Interior. The pro- 
gram of the new government was announced to be retrenchment and reform. 
On the 6th the legislature was dissolved, without passing the enabling bill 
introduced by Sagasta, and the treaty of peace was signed by the Queen 
Regent on the 1 7th. The elections held April 16 and 30 trebled the number 
of Silvela's adherents, and gave the new cabinet a majority of 85 in the 
Chamber and 41 in the Senate. — The Sagasta government announced in 
December that it would pay the January interest on the Cuban debt ; and 
the Silvelist program recognized this debt, seven-eighths of which is held in 
Spain, but intimated that it might be necessary to tax the holders. New 
loans were contracted in the autumn for the evacuation of Cuba and the 
Philippines ; in the spring, for the payment of the repatriated soldiers, who 
were beginning to make demonstrations and were being stirred to revolt by 
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Cirlist agents. — Carlist intrigues were assigned as the reason for main- 
taining the state of siege throughout Spain (until February 8, when the 
constitutional guaranties were reestablished) and for increasing the effect- 
ive force of the army to 140,000 at the cost of 20,000,000 pesetas. 

MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. — The Storthing of Norway passed 
for the third time, November 11, a resolution introducing a purely Norwe- 
gian flag without the emblem of union with Sweden. Under the constitu- 
tion this measure became law without the signature of the King. It was 
announced at the same time that the Norwegian government had negotiated 
a loan of 20,000,000 crowns for military purposes. In January, because of 
the King's ill health, Crown-Prince Gustavus was intrusted with a tempo- 
rary regency. He was received at Christiania in March with unfriendly 
demonstrations. — In Belgium, during the winter, there was much agitation 
of suffrage questions. The multiple vote accorded to many persons by the 
present law is satisfactory to the Clericals only ; and the Christian Demo- 
cratic party, led by Daens, a priest, is striving, apparently with success, to 
secure the cooperation of the Liberals and Socialists on the platform of 
equal manhood suffrage and proportional representation. Ministerial differ- 
ences on the question of district or general tickets, in which the King inter- 
vened in favor of the " uninominal " system, led on January 24 to the 
retirement of the premier with one of his colleagues and the reconstruction 
of the cabinet. Forty-eight thousand Belgian miners were on strike during 
the latter half of April. — In Switzerland the Federal Assembly elected 
Vice-President Muller to the presidency and M. Hauser of Zurich to the 
vice-presidency of the confederation for the year 1899. Both are Radicals. 
The final consideration of the Illness and Accident Insurance Bills and of 
the bill for governmental insurance of military persons was postponed. On 
November 13 the Swiss people voted, 264,000 to 99,000, in favor of the 
unification of the civil and criminal law (see last Record, p. 772). — In 
Greece the Zaimis ministry dissolved the Chamber in November and 
appealed to the country with a program of military, administrative and 
educational reforms suggested by the King, including competitive examina- 
tions for cffice and the control of the civil service by a special council. 
The elections of February 19 failed to give the ministers a working majority, 
and in April they yielded place to a Trikupist cabinet headed by Theotokis, 
who is said to have accepted in the main the King's reform measures. — 
Changes of ministry occurred in Bulgaria in January and in Roumania in 
April. Elections in Bulgaria May 7 gave the new ministry a strong majority. 
In January a committee of Macedonian Christians issued an address to the 
great powers complaining of Turkish oppression, demanding autonomy, and 
intimating that despair might drive them to insurrection. A counter- 
demonstration was promptly organized by Albanian Mohammedans, pro- 
testing loyalty to the Sultan and declaring their readiness to put 20,000 
men in the field. Sporadic conflicts followed in February ; strong Turkish 
forces were thrown into the disturbed districts in March ; a conflict occurred 
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April 2 between Bulgarian and Turkish outposts ; but the joint diplomatic 
action of Russia and Austria preserved peace. — In Asiatic Turkey great 
suffering and impending famine were reported among the Armenians. An 
Arab insurrection in Yemen, which was said to have been crushed in 
August, was maintained through the winter, and in April the insurgents 
were said to have gained advantages over the Turkish forces. 

THE ORIENT. — A controversy over a proposed French coaling station 
in the Gulf of Oman aroused temporary excitement in February. The 
Sultan of Oman ceded to France the harbor of Bender Jisseh, near 
Muscat ; Great Britain demanded that he revoke the cession ; the Sultan 
refused until February 16, when he yielded to an ultimatum supported by 
British war vessels. Negotiations between Paris and London resulted in 
an agreement that France should have a depot but not a station. — In 
China the Emperor remained in compulsory retirement, and the Empress 
Dowager adhered to her reactionary policy. Although insurrectionary 
movements spread during the winter from the southern to the central 
provinces and were attended by further attacks upon missionaries and 
other foreigners, no steps were taken to modernize the Chinese army : on 
the contrary, the European drill-masters were generally dismissed. In 
spite of foreign protests, a large and disorderly army was kept in the 
neighborhood of Peking; and in November the United States followed 
the example of the other powers in sending marines to the capital. — 
Further partition of Chinese territory was prevented only by European 
dissensions. The destruction of a French missionary settlement gave 
France opportunity to renew her claim for an extension of her Shanghai 
settlement. War vessels were sent to Nanking, and dn December 6 an 
ultimatum was presented. An energetic remonstrance from Great Britain, 
supported by the United States, Germany and Japan, resulted in the with- 
drawal of this demand and the acceptance of a compromise proposed by 
the British government, namely, the extension of the general foreign settle- 
ment. On February 28 the Italian minister asked for a lease of Sanmun 
Bay, on the same terms on which Germany took Kiaochau Bay in 1897, 
with a sphere of influence covering two-thirds of the province of Chekiang. 
The request was supported by Great Britain and Japan, on the under- 
standing that it should be pressed by negotiation only. It was opposed by 
France and Russia; and the Italian note was returned. On the nth the 
Italian minister presented an ultimatum ; but his action was promptly dis- 
avowed at Rome. In March Belgium expressed a desire for a settlement 
in Hankau similar to that already granted to Russia ; and in May Japan 
solicited a like concession at Amoy. In April Great Britain secured the 
control of the customs in the native city of Kaulung, opposite Hongkong, 
which was excepted from the cession in June, 1898. British occupation of 
this new extension was attended with rioting and bloodshed. Similar 
occurrences marked the assertion of Russian influence in Talienwan in 
February and of German influence in Shantung in March. — The struggle 
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of the nations, with China and with one another, for railway and mining 
concessions continued through the winter. In the spring Russia renewed 
her attack upon the Niuchwang contract, and Great Britain hers upon the 
Chingting-Hankau concession (see last Record, p. 775) ; but in April the 
two powers entered into a formal compact defining their respective spheres 
of economic action. Great Britain promised not to interfere with Russia 
north of the Great Wall, and Russia made a similar promise to Great 
Britain relative to the basin of the Yangtse. — The Japanese Parliament, 
confronted with a deficit of 30,000,000 yen, voted December 21 to increase 
the land-tax. 

AFRICA. — Egypt's revenue exceeded her expenditures in 1898 by 
^496,000, and it was announced that the land-tax would be reduced. 
Pending negotiations for the limitation of the jurisdiction of the Mixed 
Tribunals, the Egyptian government proposed, and the powers accepted, 
their prolongation, not for the usual quinquennial period, but for one year 
from February I. Great Britain's position in the Sudan was defined in 
January by a British-Egyptian convention, which places the reconquered 
provinces under the two flags and intrusts their government to a governor- 
general, appointed and removed by the Khedive with the consent of Great 
Britain. Lord Kitchener was appointed governor-general. The Egyptian 
budget for 1899 estimates the receipts from the Sudan at ^39,500, the 
expenditures at .£356,775. Public works in progress include : the Sudan 
Railway, to be completed as far as Khartum in November ; a gigantic 
reservoir south of Assouan, above the first cataract ; and a Gordon 
Memorial College near Omdurman, for which an endowment of more 
than £1 20,000 has been raised by subscription. A Dervish force, several 
thousand strong, was defeated December 26 on the Blue Nile, 426 miles 
south of Khartum ; but the Khalifa remained at large in Kordofan. — A 
British-French agreement, signed March 21, not only settled the dispute 
regarding the Upper Nile, but delimited the spheres of action of the two 
powers in central Africa from the northern boundary of the Congo State 
to the southern boundary of Tripoli. It assigned to the English sphere 
the upper Nile and its affluents, the kingdom of Darfur and the Libyan 
desert ; to the French, the affluents of the Congo, the kingdom of Wadai 
and the eastern and northern portions of the basin of Lake Chad. It also 
extended from Lake Chad to the Nile the system of equal trade privileges 
established by the Niger Convention of June 14, 1898. The agreement 
excited dissatisfaction in Italy because it assigned to the French sphere 
territories which the Italians regard as the hinterland of Tripoli — British 
grievances regarding French restrictions upon trade with Madagascar were 
partially removed in December by the announcement that the coasting 
trade of the island was again opened to foreign vessels. — Petty native 
wars or punitive raids were conducted by the British in Uganda, in 
Nigeria and in Sierra Leone ; by the Belgians (with apparently serious 
reverses) in the Congo State ; by the French on the Ivory Coast ; and by 
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the Transvaal Boers in Magatoland. — In the Transvaal, Uitlander demon- 
strations against the government culminated, March 21, in a petition to 
Queen Victoria signed by 21,000 British subjects, declaring that their 
position was intolerable and beseeching her majesty's protection. The 
governor of the Cape Colony received the petition and transmitted it to 
England. A month later 9000 Uitlanders signed a declaration that foreign 
interference was unnecessary and inadvisable. — In the Volksraad of the 
Orange Free State proposals for federation with the Transvaal were 
debated in April. The President declared, April 15, that federation was 
impossible under the convention with Great Britain, but expressed a hope 
that the British government would remove the restriction. — The Cape 
Colony Assembly passed, December 2, a bill pledging an annual contri- 
bution of ,£30,000 to the Imperial Navy. Supplementary elections held 
in April gave the Afrikander Bond a majority of six votes. 

LATIN AMERICA. — Revolutions were effected : in San Salvador in 
November ; in Bolivia, after two months' fighting, in February. Insurrec- 
tions were crushed : in Ecuador in January ; in Nicaragua, Costa Rica and 
Venezuela in February. Martial law ceased and constitutional government 
was reestablished in Peru January 1 and in Uruguay March 1. Peaceful 
changes of administration occurred in Paraguay in November, in Honduras 
in February, and in Uruguay in March ; but the recognition of the new 
President of Honduras was owing rather to the support of the military than 
to the clearness of his title. — The revolution in San Salvador was inspired 
by opposition to the federal union with Honduras and Nicaragua, which 
nominally came into existence November 1 ; and as Nicaragua declined to 
take up arms in support of the union, it was declared, November 30, to be 
dissolved. During the insurrection in Nicaragua customs dues were paid 
by United States citizens at Bluefields to the de facto government of the 
insurgents ; with the reestablishment of lawful authority these dues were 
demanded for the second time ; additional war vessels were sent by the 
United States, and a compromise was arranged pending the settlement of 
the dispute by negotiation. — Ecuador put its finances on a gold basis in 
March. — Arbitration respecting the boundary between Chili and the Argen- 
tine progressed in accordance with the agreement of 1898. As regards the 
Atacama district, the United States minister to the Argentine rendered his 
decision March 25, dividing the disputed territory. As regards the southern 
portion of the boundary, arbitrators appointed by the British government 
began their labors in March. Both countries have reduced their arma- 
ments. In March Brazil accepted Great Britain's proposal to submit the 
Guiana boundary dispute to arbitration ; and in May it was reported that 
Hayti and San Domingo had agreed to refer a similar controversy to the 

decision of the Pope. „, _ 

Munroe Smith. 



